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(Columbia Baptist Church, constituted by Dr. Stephen Gano, in 1790.] 
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FIRST HOUSE OF WORSHIP IN OHIO, 


James Given, Esq. furnished the sketch; and says, * It is just as it stood 
in 1830, even to the loose weatherboarding.”” ‘The back side was much the 
most dilapidated, It was destroyed in about 1835, A history of this house, 
and a biographical sketch of the life of Dr. Stephen Gano, the first pastor in 
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it, are promised for, but unavoidably postponed to, a future number of the 
Pioneer. The following original poetry was handed to us for the Pioneer by 
major Daniet Gano. Both of the above gentlemen have our sincere thanks. 


ON VISITING THE OLD CHURCH AT COLUMBIA. 


Near where the Ohio winds its lovely way 

Through plains with flowers and herbage richly gay, 
High on a green, luxuriant, sloping sod, 

In ruinous mantle clad, stands the lone House of God! 


A strange sensation thrilled across my breast, 

As its drear aisle my wand’ring footsteps prest , 

Its sound alone disturbed the pensive scene, 

That spoke what it was then, and told what it had been! 


The pulpit mould’ring nodded from the wall, 

From which methought still rang the Watchman’s call : 
Some ancient seats in circles filled the space, 

And seemed to say, “ A choir has left this vacant place.” 


But ’tis not so:—here owls their vigils keep, 

And driving winds in mournful murmurs sweep ; 

The bat rejoicing flits along the gloom: 

All else is still, and calm, and tranquil as the tomb. 

Where are those eyes that traced those sacred lines, 

Where truth, where majesty, and beauty shines! 

Where are those hearts that have with fervor glowed, 

When o’er Death’s vale they viewed the Christian's blest abode? 


Where is the choir, that here so sweetly sang 

The song of praise to God, and peace to man? 
Methinks, returning through the lapse of years, 

I hear their anthem notes soft stealing on my ears. 
Deep in the grave, around this falling pile, 

They sweetly sleep, forgetful of their toil ;— 

Have fled, and left behind this loud appeal, 

‘* All, all on earth must die—'tis Heaven's unchanging will!” 
Then fare thee well !—perhaps my feet again 

Shall never tread thy silent, bleak domain! 

Yes, fare thee well !—for list’ning Solitude 

Waits to resume her throne in dark and frowning mood. 


Yet may the hand of Time long spare thy brow, 
Though covered o’er with many a furrow now ; 

That generations yet to come may see 

Some vestige left—some trace remaining still of thee. 
Peace to the inmates that around thee sleep! 

May angel bands their slumb’ring ashes keep, 

Till Gabriel’s trumpet rends the heaving clay, 

And calls them forth to joys that never shall decay! 
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JOHN BRICKELL’S NARRATIVE. 

Tue following narrative was written especially for the American Pioneer, 
the readers of which will doubtless peruse it with much attention. He was 
four years and nearly a half among the Delaware Indians. The character of 
the narrator stands high at Columbus, Ohio, where he has lived for the last 
forty-five years, being one of the very first settlers of that vicinity. Any 
one, we think, by conversing with him, will soon be convinced of the hon- 
esty of his intention and the goodness of his memory. Although quite young 
when taken prisoner, and a youth when he left the Indians, he is very clear 
as to many important facts; and being with them when they defeated St. 
Clair, and when defeated by Wayne, he is a witness from the other side of 
the line, which to us makes his narrative doubly interesting. The decision, 
care and minuteness with which the manners and customs of the Delawares 
are related, renders that part of the history valuable. We might say much 
more of this interesting narrative ; but ours is the duty to collect and present, 
that of our patrons, to read and comment. 


NARRATIVE OF JOHN BRICKELL’S CAPTIVITY AMONG THE 
DELAWARE INDIANS. 
CHAPTER I. 
HIS CAPTURE AND JOURNEY. 

Brickell’s birth place and parentage—His capture—Meets with George Girty—Three days 
without food—Got among acquaintances and went to the Tuscarawas—Indians go to 
Pittsburgh on a trading expedition—Beaten by a drunken Indian—Runs the gauntlet—Is 
given to Whingwy Pooshies, who adopts him into his family. 

I was born on the 24th of May, 1781, in Pennsylvania, near a 
place then known as Stewart’s crossings of the Yohiogany river, and, 
as I suppose from what I learned in after life, about four miles from 
a place since called Beesontown, now Uniontown, in Fayette county. 
On my father’s side I was of Irish, and on my mother’s of German 
parentage. My father died when I was quite young, and I went to 
live with an elder brother on a pre-emption settlement, on the north- 
east side of the Alleghany river, about two miles from Pittsburgh. 

On the breaking out of the Indian war,a body of Indians collected 
to the amount of about one hundred and fifty warriors, and spread 
up and down the Alleghany river about forty miles, and by a pre- 
concerted movement made an attack on all the settlements along the 
river for that distance in one day. This was on the 9th of February, 
1791. I was alone, clearing out a fence row, about a quarter of a 
mile from the house, when an Indian came to me, and took my axe 
from me and laid it upon his shoulder along with his rifle, and then 
let down the cock of his gun, which it appears he had cocked in ap- 
proaching me. I had been in habits of intimacy with the Indians, 
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and did not feel alarmed at this movement. They had been about 
our house almost every day. He took me by the hand and pointed 
the direction he wanted me to go; and although I did not know him, 
I concluded he only wanted me to chop something for him, and went 
without reluctance. We came to where he had lain all night, be- 
tween two logs, without fire. I then suspected something was wrong, 
and attempted to run; but he threw me down on my face, in which 
position I every moment expected to feel the stroke of the tomahawk 
on my head. But he had prepared a rope with which he tied my 
hands together behind me, and thus marched me off. 

After going a little distance we fell in with George Girty, son of 
old George Girty. He spoke English, and told me what they had 
done. He said,“ White people had killed Indians, and that the Indians 
had retaliated, and now there is war, and you are a prisoner, and we 
will take you to our town and make an Indian of you; and you will 
not be killed if you go peaceably, but if you try to get away we 
won’t be troubled with you, but we will kill you and take your scalp 
to our town.”’ I told him I would go peaceably and give them no 
trouble. 

From thence we traveled to the crossings of Big Beaver with 
scarce any food. These crossings are pretty high up, I suppose twen- 
ty or thirty miles from the mouth, and nearly in a line between Pitts- 
burgh and New Philadelphia, on the Tuscarawas. We made a raft 
and crossed late in the evening, and lay in a hole of a rock without 
fire or food. They would not make a fire for fear we had attracted 
the attention of hunters in chopping for the raft. 

In the morning the Indian who took me delivered me to Girty, and 
took another direction. Girty and I continued our course towards 
the Tuscarawas. We traveled all that day through hunger and cold, 
camped all night, and continued till about three in the afternoon of 
the third day since I had tasted a mouthful. I felt very indignant at 
Girty, and thought if ever I got a good chance I would kill him. We 
then made a fire, and Girty told me that if he thought I would not 
run away, he would leave me by the fire and go and kill something 
to eat. I told him I would not. “ But,’ says he, “to make you safe 
I will tie you.”” He tied my hands behind my back, and tied me to 
a sapling some distance from the fire. After he was gone, I untied 
myself and laid down by the fire. In about an hour he came running 
back without any game. He asked me what I untied myself for? I 
told him I was cold. He said, “Then you no run away?” I said 
“No.” He then told me there were Indians close by, and he was 
afraid they would find me. 
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We then went to their camp, where were Indians with whom I had 
been as intimate as with any person, and they had been frequently 
about our house. They were very glad to see me, and gave me 
food, the first I had tasted after crossing Beaver. They treated me 
very kindly. We staid all night with them, and next morning we all 
took up our march towards the Tuscarawas, which we reached on 
the second day late in the evening. Here we met the main body of 
hunting families and the warriors from the Alleghany, this being their 
place of rendezvous. I supposed these Indians all to be Delawares, 
but at that time I could not distinguish between the different tribes. 
Here I met with two white prisoners, Thomas Dick and his wife 
Jane. They had been our nearest neighbors. I was immediately led 
to the lower end of the encampment and allowed to talk freely with 
them for about an hour. They informed me of the death of two of 
our neighbors, Samuel Chapman and William Powers, who were 
killed by the Indians; one in their house and the other near it. The 
Indians showed me their scalps. I knew that of Chapman, having 
red hair on it. 

Next day about ten Indians started back to Pittsburgh. Girty told 
me they went to pass themselves for friendly Indians, and to trade. 
Among these was the Indian who took me. In about two weeks 
they returned, well loaded with store goods, whisky, &c. After my 
return from captivity, I was informed that a company of Indians had 
been there trading, professing to be friendly Indians; and that being 
suspected, were about to be roughly handled, but some person in 
Pittsburgh informed them of their danger, and they put off with their 
goods in some haste. 

After the traders came back the company divided, and those who 
came back with us to Tuscarawas, and the Indian who took me, 
marched on towards Sandusky. When we arrived within a day’s 
-journey of an Indian town, where Fort Seneca since stood, we met 
two warriors going to the frontiers to war. The Indian I was with 
had whisky. He and the two warriors got drunk, when one of the 
warriors fell on me and beat me. I thought he would kill me. The 
night was very dark, and I ran out into the woods and lay under the 
side of alog. They presently missed me, and got lights to search for 
me; the Indian to whom I belonged calling aloud, “White man! 
white man!’? I made no answer; but in the morning, after I saw the 
warriors start on their journey, I went into camp, where I was much 
pitied on account of my bruises. 

Next day we arrived within a mile of the Seneca town, and en- 
camped for the night, agreeably to their manner, to give room for 
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their parade or grand entrance next day. That took place about 
eight in the morning. The ceremony commenced with a great whoop 
or yell. We were then met by all soris of Indians from the town, 
old and young, men and women. We there called a halt, and they 
formed two lines about twelve feet apart, in the direction of the river. 
They made signs for me to run between the lines towards the river. 
I knew nothing of what they wanted, and started; but I had no 
chance, for they fell to beating me so that I was knocked down, and 
every thing that could get at me beat me, until I was bruised from 
head to foot. At this juncture a very big Indian came up, and threw 
the company off me, and took me by the arm, and led me along 
through the lines with such rapidity that I scarcely touched the 
ground, and was not once struck after he took me till I got to the 
river. Then the very ones who beat me the worst were now the 
most kind and officious in washing me off, feeding me, &c., and did 
their utmost to cure me. I was nearly killed, and did not get over 
it for two months. My impression is that the big Indian who rescued 
me was Captain Pipe, who assisted in burning Crawford. The In- 
dian who owned me did not interfere in any way. 

We staid about two weeks at the Seneca towns. My owner there 
took himself a wife, and then started with me and his wife through 
the Black swamp towards the Maumee-towns. At Seneca I left the 
Indians I had been acquainted with near Pittsburgh, and never saw 


or heard of them afterwards. When we arrived at the Auglaise 
river, we met with an Indian my owner called brother, to whom he 
gave me, and I was adopted into his family. His name was Whin- 
gwy Pooshies, or Big Cat. I lived in his family from about the first 
week in May, 1791, till my release in June, 1795. 


CHAPTER II. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANS. 

Indian hunting and cultivation—Deseription of their cabin and manner of sleeping—Divis- 
ion of labor—The training of children—Their civility—Their morality—Their religious 
ceremonies—Their family worship—Their general character. 

While living in the family of Whingwy Pooshies, I had every op- 
portunity of observing their manners, customs and religion, as well 
as becoming an expert hunter. I lived as comfortably with them as 
the circumstances of the nation would admit. They treated me very 
kindly and in every way as one of themselves. My employment 
was mostly hunting. Our home for the summer was on the Auglaise, 
but in the winter we took hunting excursions on the branches of the 
Scioto, the Hockhocking, Licking and Jonathan’s creek. We culti- 
vated about seven acres of corn. We kept it under no fence except 
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some poles and brush. We never fenced against hogs, for there were 
none. We kept the few cattle and horses we had on high grounds, 
where there was abundance of food for them, and they very rarely 
troubled the corn fields. . 

Our cabin was of round logs, like those of the first settlers, except 
the roof was of bark and it had no floor. It consisted of a single 
room with a French made chimney of cat-and-clay. The door was 
made of hewed puncheons. We had nothing more like bedsteads 
than forks driven in the earth, from which there were cross-pieces to 
holes in the walls, and lengthwise on these was laid bark in large 
slips: upon these were laid skins, which completed the sleeping ac- 
commodations. On going to bed the men pull off all but their breech- 
ing, and the women all but their shrouds; and the clothes thus pulled 
off were put under the head and served for pillows. They are not 
very regular in going to bed, but in general are very early risers, 
especially the young. They almost uniformly sleep singly on their 
bunks, even small children. The men and their wives, and mothers 
with their infants, making almost the only exception. 

The squaws do nearly all the labor except hunting. They take 
care of the meat when brought in, and stretch the skins. They plant 
and tend the corn; they gather and house it, assisted by young boys 
not yet able to hunt. After boys are at the hunting age, they are no 
more considered as squaws, and are kept at hunting. The men are 
faithful at hunting; but when at home lie lazily about, and are of 
little account for any thing else, seldom or never assisting in domes- 
tic duties. Besides the common modes, they often practice candle 
hunting, and for this they sometimes make candles or tapers when 
they cannot buy them. Deer come to the rivers to eat a kind of wa- 
ter grass, to get which they frequently immerse their whole head and 
horns. They seem to be blinded by light at night, and will suffer a 
canoe to float close to them. I have practiced that kind of hunting 
much since I came to live where Columbus now is, and on one occa- 
sion killed twelve fine deer in one night. 

The Delawares are the best people to train up children I ever was 
with. They never whip, and scarce ever scold them. I was once 
struck one stroke, and but once while a member of the family, and 
then but just touched. They are remarkably quiet in the domestic 
circle. A dozen may be in one cabin, of all ages, and often scarcely 
noise enough to prevent the hearing of a pin fall ona hard place. 
Their leisure hours are, in a great measure, spent in training up their 
children to observe what they believe to be right. They often point 
out bad examples to them and say, “See that bad man; he is despis- 
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ed by every body; he is older than you: if you do as he does, every 
body will despise you by the time you are as old as he is.” They 
often point to good examples as worthy of imitation, such as braves 
and honest men. I know I am influenced to good, even at this day, 
more from what I learned among them, than what I learned among 
people of my own color. Well might Jefferson say, “ The principles 
of their society forbid all compulsion.” 

Honesty, bravery and hospitality, are cardinal virtues with them. 
Let a man prove himself remiss in either of these respects, and he 
will soon find he has no business with that people. If a man proves 
to be cowardly the finger of scorn is soon pointed at him, and he 
hears “Squaw!” pronounced. In that way they turn a strong cur- 
rent of public sentiment against all commissions or omissions of their 
moral and religious code. In respect to hospitality and neighborly 
kindness, they set a good example for any people to follow. It may 
be truly said of them, in the language of Logan, “« When did ever a 
white man enter an Indian cabin hungry, and he gave him no 
meat??? When a company of strangers or travelers come to a town 
and encamp, they are not asked if they want any thing, but a runner 
starts through the town proclaiming that strangers have arrived. On 
this intelligence every family cooks of the best they have, and take to 
the strangers, for which there is no thought of a charge being made, 
or any thing given in return. If they want to be helped on their 
way, every possible assistance is granted them in the same benevo- 
lent spirit. 

Their rules and traditions forbid any indiscriminate intercourse of 
- the sexes; and I believe as respects the crimes of fornication and 
adultery they are the most strictly chaste and virtuous people on 
earth. They worship the Great Spirit, whom they cail Manito, 
which signifies or conveys to their mind the idea of all-strength, or 
rather all-sufficiency. They never used that name irreverently on 
one occasion when I was with them. They have no terms in their 
language by which they can swear profanely; and if they ever do it, 
it must be by means of phrases learned of white men. Their young, 
in a remarkable degree, reverence and honor the aged, especially their 
parents. They do not covet each others goods, nor intentionally 
make a false accusation against any one that I ever knew. 

They have no observance of particular days, and hence nothing 
like a sabbath. Excepting this, and the total neglect of the Jewish 
customs of circumcision, they are remarkably near the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies in their traditionary rules. (This I did not know till, 
after being released from my captivity, I learned it from the Bible.) 
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They have their regular feasts, such as the first corn that is fit to use 
is made a feast offering; and when they start on a hunting expedi- 
tion, the first game that is taken they skin and dress whole, breaking 
not a bone, leaving on the head, ears and hoofs. This they bring to 
camp and cook whole, and every one eats of it, and the rest they 
burn entirely up. They also follow the Jewish law in respect to 
things clean and unclean. I recollect no time that they eat of any 
thing forbidden to the Jews, excepting once we were near starvation, 
and I killed three rabbits and they eat of it, but with great reluc- 
tance. They never eat of catfish, eels, or any fish without scales; 
neither do they eat beasts or birds of prey. 

As respects women, they are remarkably strict. At certain times 
the women have to seclude themselves entirely from company for 
days, and to wash themselves all over, and their whole apparel, be- 
fore they return to company. I know of no marriage ceremony 
among them, and never heard of a case of separation and divorce. 
The parties themselves by mutual consent come together, without any 
interference or asking the consent of any one that I knew of. When 
the husband or wife dies, the widower or widow, especially the 
widow, goes into strict mourning, even to the clothes, say for about 
a year; after which they marry again. 

In respect to public worship, they have none éxcept such feasts as 
are mentioned. They frequently observe family worship, in which 
they sing and pray, but have nothing like preaching among them. 
They worship Manito very reverently. ‘They believe in a resurrec- 
tion after death, and in future rewards and punishments. They say 
all who do well will be happy, but those who do bad will be in a 
miserable condition. Their ideas on these points are remarkably 
clear and distinct. 

Taking the manners, customs, rites, ceremonies, and the observance 
of whatever these people believe to be right for them to do or ob- 
serve, they follow so closely in general, that as a nation they may be 
considered fit examples for many of us Christians to follow. They 
certainly follow what they are taught to believe right more closely, 
and I might say more honestly, in general, than we Christians do the 
divine precepts of our Redeemer. And will they not rise in judgment 
against many of us, and condemn us for our careless negligence in 
spiritual things? Should any object to these opmions of mine, and 
point to the cruel treatment of their enemies and often barbarous 
treatment of prisoners as proof to the contrary; I will answer, and 
say, consider their ignorant condition, and withal that they seem but 
to act out the Jewish precepts, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
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and blood for blood. I am strongly inclined to believe that their 

ideas of right and wrong, some how or other, descended from those 

laws. tl 
CHAPTER IIL. 
ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT AND WAYNE’S VICTORY. 

St. Clair’s defeat and the spoils of the army—Conversed with several prisoners—Mrs. Dick 
stolen from the Indians—Anecdote of Choat’s liberation—Indians flee before Wayne’s 
army—One of the spies taken and shot—Wayne’s battle and victory. 

The fall after my adoption, there was a great stir in the town about 
an army of white men coming to fight the Indians. The squaws 
and boys were moved with the goods down the Maumee, and there 
waited the result of the battle, while the men went to war. They 
met St. Clair, and came off victorious, loaded with the spoils of the 
army. Whingwy Pooshies left the spoils at the town and came down 
to move us up. We then found ourselves a rich people. Whingwy 
Pooshies’ share of the spoils of the army was two fine horses, four 
tents, one of which was a noble markee, which made us a fine house 
in which we lived the remainder of my captivity. He had also cloth- 
ing in abundance and of all descriptions. I wore a soldier’s coat. 
He had also axes, guns, and every thing necessary to make an Indian 
rich. There was much joy amongst them. 

I saw no prisoners that were taken in that battle, and believe there 
were none taken by the Delawares. Soon after this battle another 
Indian and I went out hunting, and we came to a place where there 
lay a human skeleton stripped of the flesh, which the Indian said had 
been eaten by the Chippeway Indians who were at the battle, and he 
called them brutes thus to use their prisoners. During the time of 
my captivity I conversed with seven or eight prisoners taken from 
different parts, none of which were taken from that battle agreeably 
to my better impressions. One of the prisoners I conversed with 
was Isaac Patton by name, who was taken with Isaac Choat, Stacy, 
and others, from a blockhouse at the Big Bottom on the Muskingum. 
I lived two years in the same house with Patton. I think I saw 
Spencer once. I saw a large lad, who, if I recollect right, said his 
name was Spencer; he was with M’Kee and Elliot as a waiter, or 
kind of servant, and, if I remember right, he was at the rapids. 

Patton told me an affecting anecdote about Isaac Choat’s libera- 
tion. As Choat was sitting in a melancholy mood soon after he was 
taken prisoner, his owner asked him what made him look so sorry ? 
He said he could not help it, as he was thinking how his wife and 
children got along without him, and how much they thought after 
him. The Indian looked around and said, “I have a squaw and two 
children, and I would look sorry too if I were taken prisoner and car- 
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ried away from them.”” The Indian then rose and put his hand on 
Choat’s head, and said, “Choat, you shall not stay away from them, 
I will let you go; but I will not turn you out, or the Indians may 
catch you; I will go with you.”” Which word he made good by 
coming to the waters of the Muskingum with him, and then left him, 
telling him to go to his wife and children. After my liberation I 
found Patton at the mouth of Duck creek,nearthe Muskingum. He 
repeated the anecdote about Choat’s liberation, and said he got safely 
to his family. 

On one of our annual visits to the rapids to receive our presents 
from the British, I saw Jane Dick. Her husband had been sold, I 
understood, for forty dollars, and lived at Montreal. He was sold be- 
cause he was rather worthless and disagreeable to the Indians. When 
I saw her she lived at large with the Indians. She became suddenly 
missing, and great search was made for her; but the Indians could 
not find her. After my release from captivity I saw her and her hus- 
band at Chillicothe, where she and her husband lived. She told me 
how she was liberated. Her husband had concerted a plan with the 
captain of the vessel who brought the presents, to steal her from the 
Indians. The captain concerted a plan with a black man, who cook- 
ed for M’Kee and Elliot, to steal Mrs. Dick. The black man arranged 
it with Mrs. Dick to meet him at midnight in a copse of underwood, 
which she did; and he took her on board in a small canoe, and 
headed her up in an empty hogshead, where she remained till the day 
after the vessel sailed, about thirty-six hours. I remember well that 
every camp and the woods were searched for her, and that the vessel 
was searched; for the Indians immediately suspected she was on 
board: but not thinking of unheading hogsheads, they could not find 
her. I saw the black man at Fort Hamilton as I returned from cap- 
tivity, who told me how he stole Mrs. Dick off, which was in every 
particular confirmed by Mrs. Dick’s own statement afterward. He 
also told me that there was a plan concerted between him and the 
captain to steal me off at the same time; “but,” said he, “they 
watched you so close I could not venture it.” This I knew nothing 
of until I was told by the black man, except that I observed the vigi- 
lance with which they watched me. They would not let me sleep 
alone as usual, nor even go to bring water without an Indian with 
me. It seems as if they were impressed with the idea of some ma- 
neuvring against them. Agreeably to my better impression, this 
happened the summer before Wayne’s campaign. 

In the month of June, 1794, three Indians, two men and a boy, 
and myself, started on a candle-light hunting expedition to Blanch- 
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ard’s fork of the Auglaise. We had been out about two months. 
We returned to the towns in August, and found them entirely evacu- 
ated; but gave ourselves little uneasiness about it, as we supposed 
the Indians had gone to the foot of the Maumee rapids to receive their 
presents, as they were annually in the habit of doing. We encamped 
on the lowest island in the middle of a corn field. Next morning an 
Indian runner came down the river and gave the alarm whoop, 
which is a kind of yell they use for no other purpose. The Indians 
answered, and one went over to the runner and immediately return- 
ing told us the white men were upon us, and we must run for our 
lives. We scattered like a flock of partridges, and leaving our break- 
fast. cooking on the fire. The Kentucky riflemen saw our smoke, 
aud came to it, and just missed me as I passed them in my flight 
through the corn. They took the whole of our two months’ work, 
breakfast, jir&, skins and all. One of the Kentuckians told me after- 
wards that they got a fine chance of meat that was left. 

Wayne was then only about four miles from us, and the vanguard 
was right among us. The boy that was with us m the hunting ex- 
pedition and I kept together on the trail of the Indians till we over- 
took them; but the two Indians did not get with us until we got to 
the rapids. 

Two or three days after we arrived at the rapids, Wayne’s spies 
came right into camp among us. I afterwards saw the survivors. 
Their names were Miller, M’Clenland, May, Wells, Mahaffy, and 
one other whose name I forgot. They came into the camp boldly and 
fired on the Indians. Miller got wounded in the shoulder; May was 
chased by the Indians to the smooth rock in the bed of the river, 
where his horse fell. He was taken prisoner and the rest escaped. 
They then took May to camp. They knew him; he had formerly 
been a prisoner among them and ran away from them. They told 
him, “ We know you—you speak Indian language—you not content 
to live with us: to-morrow we take you to that tree, (pointing to a 
very large burr-oak at the edge of the clearing which was near the 
British Fort,) we will tie you up and make a mark on your breast, 
and we will try what Indian can shoot nearest it.”” It so turned out. 
The next day, the very day before the battle, they tied him up, made 
a mark on his breast, and riddled his body with bullets, shooting at 
least fifty into him. Thus ended poor May. 

On the next day, being myself about six miles below with the 
squaws, I went out hunting. The day being windy I heard nothing 
of the firing of the battle, but saw some Indians on the retreat. One 
Indian whom I knew, told me I had better go to camp, for the In- 
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dians were beaten, and they are preparing at camp to make their es- 
cape. I went and found it as he described. The runners towards 
dusk came in, and said the army had halted and encamped. We then 
rested that night, but in great fear. Next morning the runners told 
us the army had started up the river towards the mouth of the Au- 
glaise. We were then satisfied. Many of the Delawares were killed 
and wounded, The Indian who took May was killed; and he was 
much missed, for he was the only gunsmith among the Delawares. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INDIANS MAKE PEACE AND BRICKELL LIBERATED. 

The Indians near starvation and their cattle and dogs die of milk-sickness—How to relieve it 
—They treat with the Americans and exchange nine prisoners—In the spring all go up 
to Fort Defiance, and Whingwy Pooshies gives Brickell his choice to go home or stay with 
him—Brickell chooses to go home and parts with Whingwy in tears—Indian names of 
creeks, &c.—Brickell starts home and is received with joy by his sister in Kentucky— 
Goes to his brother’s near Pittsburgh, where he was again received joyfully—Settles in the 
neighborhood of what is now called Columbus, in 1797—Conclusion. 

Our crops and every means of support being cut off above, we had 
to winter at the mouth of Swan creek, perhaps where Toledo now 
stands. We were enurely dependent on the British and they did not 
half supply us, and to make the matter worse, the shrub which causes 
the staggers in cattle grew abundantly in that neighborhood. The 
Indians knew it, and said in the fal! while other vegetables were 
abundant that as soon as they failed their cattle would eat it and die, 
and then their dogs would eat of the cattle and they woud all die 
too. This they said before it happened, and I saw the cows eating of 
it afterwards, and as the Indians expected,they began to die one after 
another—next the dogs died. I know the shrub whenever I see it, 
and am quite sure it will give the milk-sickness, as it is called, but 
cannot say but some mineral water may give it too or at least aid the 
leaves of the shrub. I showed the shrub to Mr. Renick, of the Sci- 
oto valley. He took some home, and, as I heard, fed a favorite calf 
with it, which killed it. The best and most simple, as well as effectual, 
cure or relief for the milk-sickness, is to take a chicken and boil it in 
water enough to leave half a gallon when the chicken is done; then 
let the patient drink constantly of that, without salt, and he will be 
relieved almost immediately. 

The starving condition of the Indians, together with the prospect 
of losing all their cows and dogs, made the Indians very impatient, 
and they became exasperated at the British. They said they had been 
deceived by them, for they had not fulfilled one promise. It was 
concluded among them to send a flag to Fort Defiance in order to 
muke a treaty with the Americans. This was successful. Our men 
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found the Americans ready to make a treaty, and they agreed on an 
exchange of prisoners. I had the pleasure to see nine white pris- 
oners exchanged for nine Indians, and the mortification of finding 
myself left, there being no Indian to give for me. Patton, Johnston, 
Sloan and Mrs. Baker of Kentucky, were four of the nine, the names 
of the others I do not recollect. Patton, Johnston and Mrs. Baker 
had all lived with me in the same house among the Indians, and we 
were as intimate as brothers and sisters. 

On the breaking up of spring we all went up to Fort Defiance, and 
on arriving on the shore opposite we saluted the fort with a round 
of rifles, and they shot a cannon thirteen times. We then encamped 
on the spot. On the same day Whingwy Pooshies told me I must go 
over to the fort. The children hung round me crying and asked me 
if I was going to leave them? I told them 1 did not know. When 
we got over to the fort, and were seated with the ofiicers, Whingwy 
Pooshies told me to stand up, which I did; he then rose and addressed 
me in about these words, “ My son, there are men the same color 
with yourself. There may be some of your kin there, or your kin 
may be a great way off from you. You have lived a long time with 
us. I call on you to say if I have not been a father to you? if I 
have not used you as a father would vse a son?” I said, « You have 
used me as well as a father could use a son.” He said,“I am glad 
you say so. You have lived long with me; you have hunted for 
me; but our treaty says you must be free. If you choose to go with 
the people of your own color, I have no right to say a word, but if 
you choose to stay with me your people have no right to speak. 
Now reflect on it and take your choice, and tell us as soon as you 
make up your mind.” 

I was silent a few minutes, in which time it seemed as if I thought 
of almost every thing. I thought of the children I had just left cry- 
ing; I thought of the Indians I was attached to, and I thought of my 
people which I remembered; and this latter thought predominated, 
and I said, “I will go with my kin.” The old man then said, “I 
have raised you—I have learned you to hunt. You are a good 
hunter—you have been better to me than my own sons. I am now 
getting old and I cannot hunt.. I thought you would be a support to 
my age. I leaned on you as on a staff. Now it is broken—you are 
going to leave me and I have no right to say a word, but I am 
ruined.”’ He then sank back in tears to his seat. I heartily joined 
him in his tears—parted with him, and have never seen nor heard of 
him since. 

I learned the Delaware language well, and can speak it now about 
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as well as English. I will here give the Delaware names of a few 
streams and can at another time give more. Sepung is properly what 
we call a stream, there being no distinction into runs, creeks, and 
rivers, as with us. They called the Ohio, Whingwy Sepung or Big 
stream. Paint creek, in Ross county, I never heard called Yocton- 
gee; but we called it Olomon Sepung or Paint creek, Secklic Se- 
pung or Saltlick creek, what is now called Alum creek. Whingwy 
Mahoni Sepung or Biglick creek, or what we call Big-walnut creek. 
Keenhong-she-con Sepung or Whetstone creek, which is still its name. 
The Scioto we so called, but it is not a Delaware name, and I do not 
know its meaning. 

It was about the first of June, 1795, that I parted with Whingwy 
Pooshies. The next day I started for Fort Greenville. I rode ona 
horse furnished by the Americans. I was under the charge and pro- 
tection of lieutenant Blue, who treated me with every kindness, and, 
at Fort Greenville, had a good suit of clothes made for me by a tailor. 
We had been there about a week, when a company of men arrived 
from Cincinnati, among whom was a brother of my brother’s wife, 
with whom I had lived and from whom I was taken. He told me of 
a sister I had who was married and lived about nine miles from Cin- 
cinnati, up Licking, on the Kentucky side. I then left Mr. Blue, at 
Fort Greenville, and went to my sister’s. She and all the neighbors 
seemed to be overjoyed, and a great crowd collected to see me and 
hear about my living among the Indians. 

I then went to Grant’s saltworks, up Licking, to hunt for them. 
I made money there at killing deer at one dollar a piece, and turkeys 
at twelve and a half cents. I had nothing to do but shoot the deer 
down and dress it or help to do it, as they always kept hands along to 
carry in the meat, &c. I bought me a horse and had money left to 
take me to Pennsylvania. I went with a man named Andrew 
Lewis. There was great joy again at my brother’s on my return to 
his house from whence I was taken. My sister-in-law, in particular, 
seemed much gratified with my return, as did the great crowd which 
here again collected to see me and to hear the narrative of my cap- 
tivity. 

In 1797, I came to this place, that is now Columbus, Ohio, and 
have resided here ever since, generally enjoying good health, never 
having cost a dollar in my life for medical aid, and without ever 
wearing any thing like a stocking inside of my moccasins, shoes or 
boots, from the time I went among them to this day; and I can say, 
what perhaps few can at this day, that my feet are never cold. At 
another time, the Lord granting the opportunity, I will give more of 
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the incidents of my life, as connected with the settlement and im- 
provement of the country. One thing seemed remarkable. While 
among the Indians I often prayed to be released from my captivity 
and to live among a Christian people again, promising if the Lord 
would grant that blessing, I would make open profession of his name. 
Soon after my arrival in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, I thought 
the time had come, but my courage failed, and | prayed to be ex- 
cused till I settled in the world. That prayer seemed to be granted ; 
and, soon after I settled on the Scioto, the impressions that the time 
had come revived, with seemingly double force, and I was made to 
give up, and have from that time to this enjoyed the consolations of 
religion, which none can appreciate but those who have experience 
in it. Given under my hand, in the city of Columbus, O., this 29th 
day of January, 1842. JOHN BRICKELL. 





EARLY ATTEMPT AT SETTLEMENT. 


Tue following information received from the Hon. Gzorer Corwin, of 
Portsmouth, is truly acceptable. It embraces three subjects:—the difficul- 
ties of settling the country; the origin of the names of places; the great 
difficulty of milling in early times. All are worthy of a historical place 
Either of these subjects, by itself, when all is collected that we hope will be, 
would make a most interesting history. Should any person be able and send 
us a history of Robert Wood’s old tub mill, near the mouth of Glenn’s run, 
in Belmont county, and, if we mistake not, the first in those parts, it will 
especially. gratify the editor, as being connected with his youthful associa- 
tions. The first subject embraced in the following communication is indeed 
truly interesting and valuable. 
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Mk. Jno. S. WittiaMs,—I send you the following account of an 
attempt that was made to settle the spot where Portsmouth now 
stands, as I received it from one of the first settlers of the country, 
who has gone to that country to which all the pioneers of the state 
of Ohio are hastening. It was perhaps the first attempt to settle the 
Scioto valley. The truth of the statement I never doubted. If, how- 
ever, it should be incorrect in any particular, or might be corrected or 
made more full, it would be highly gratifying to me. 

In April, 1785, four families from the Redstone settlement in Penn- 
sylvania, descended the Ohio to the mouth of the Scioto, and there 
moored their boat under the high bank where Portsmouth now 
stands. They commenced clearing the ground, to plant seeds for a 
crop to support their families, hoping that the red men of the forest 
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would suffer them to remain and improve the soil. They seemed to 
hope that white men would no longer provoke the Indians to savage 
warfare. 

Soon after they landed, the four men, heads of the families, started 
up the Scioto to see the paradise of the West, of which they had 
heard from the mouths of white men who had traversed it during 
their captivity among the natives. Leaving the little colony, now 
consisting of four women and their children, to the protection of an 
overruling Providence, they traversed beautiful bottoms of the Scioto 
as far up as the prairies above, and opposite to where Piketon now 
stands. One of them, Peter Patrick by name, pleased with the coun- 
try, cut the initials of his name on a beech, near the river, which be- 
ing found in after times, gave the name of Pee Pee to the creek that 
flows through the prairie of the same name; and from that creek 
was derived the name of Pee Pee township in Pike county. 

Encamping near the site of Piketon, they were surprised by a par- 
ty of Indians, who killed two of them as they lay by their fires. 
The other two escaped over the hills to the Ohio river, which they 
struck at the mouth of the Little Scioto, just as some white men go- 
ing down the river in a pirogue were passing. They were going to 
Port Vincennes, on the Wabash. The tale of wo which was told 
by these men, with entreaties to be taken on board, was at first insuf- 
ficient for their relief. It was not uncommon for Indians to compel 
white prisoners to act in a similar manner to entice boats to the 
shore, for murderous and marauding purposes. After keeping them 
some time running down the shore, until they believed that if there 
were an ambuscade of Indians on shore, they were out of its reach, 
they took them on board and brought them to the little settlement; 
the lamentations at which cannot be described, nor its feeling con- 
ceived, when their peace was broken and their hopes blasted by the 
intelligence of the disaster reaching them. My informant was one 
who came down in the pirogue. 

There was, however, no time to be lost, their safety depended on 
instant flight ; and gathering up all their moveables, put off to Lime- 
stone, now Maysville, as a place of greater safety, where the men in 
the pirogue left them, and as my informant said, never heard of them 
more. If any of them are yet alive, or if any one can give intelli- 
gence of them, it would be thankfully received. 

While on the subject of names, it may not be uninteresting to give 
you a narrative of the origin of the name of Miller’s bank, on which 
was laid off the town of Jefferson, now called Piketon. About the 
year 1795, two parties set off from Mason county, Kentucky, to locate 
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land by making improvements, as it was believed the tract ceded to 
the United States, east of the Scioto, would be held by pre-emption. 
One of these parties was conducted by a Mr. Miller, and the other by 
a Mr. Kenton. In Kenton’s company was a man by the name of 
Owens, between whom and Miller there arose a quarrel about the 
right of settling this beautiful spot. In the fray Owens shot Miller, 
whose bones may be found interred near the lower end of the high 
bank. His death and burial there, gave name to the high bank, 
which was then in Washington county, the Scioto being then the line 
between Washington and Adams counties. Owens was taken to 
Marietta where he was tried and acquitted. 

As it seems to be your intention, in publishing the American Pio- 
neer, to give posterity an idea how the country was settled and what 
shifts the pioneers were put to, I will give a kind of description of 
two mills I saw in operation in very early times. The first I shall 
describe was in Kentucky, at Limestone. It was made of timber, 
stone and buffalo hides: I am not sure there was any iron about it. 
It came not within the scope of things worshiped in idolatry, for it 
was like nothing else but itself, neither on the earth nor in the patent 
office. It was to grind corn into meal to make mush and johnny- 
cakes. It was constructed of round logs set in the ground to make 
them stand up. Over them a roof of bark, under which was an up- 
right shaft turning on a wooden gudgeon or pivot. Over the horse, 
for it was a horse mill, extended arms from the upright shaft; and in 
these were holes like as you sometimes see in the arms of blades or 
swifts on which weavers put skeins of yarn to wind. In these holes 


- Were pins, over or around which was thrown a long buffalo hide tug, 


or rope, made by cutting hides round and round into long strips and 
twisting them. The different holes in the arms were for the purpose 
of tightening this tug, or band. From these arms the tug extended 
to and around the trundle to which the running stone was attached; 
and to prevent its slipping, the tug was crossed between the long 
arms and the trundle which was a short log with a groove cut round 
it. More effectually to prevent slipping, a bucket of tar was kept 
ready to daub it. Still it was with great difficulty that the mill could 
be kept going, even when the horses moved, and it was sure to stop 
when they did. 

It required a man like Job to tend this mill, but the miller was not 
one of that temperament. He always seemed to doubt or distrust the 
performance of his machine, and to be continually on the lookout for 
some disaster or disappointment. I was once present when he got in 
a team of fractious horses, which broke his tug and otherwise de 
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ranged the parts of his mill, which made him exclaim, among 
other hard words, that such horses were enough to drive Satan out 
of hogs. After some time spent in repairs, for damages were appar- 
ently as easily repaired as the parts were liable to go out of order, 
our miller was again making headway with his grinding operation. 

The other mill I saw in the year 1797 on the Scioto river. It was 
built on two large dug-outs or canoes, with a wheel placed between 
them. This mill, after being moved up or down, as the settlers at 
different stations needed its assistance in mashing corn, was tied to a 
tree in a rapid current, which running against the wheel between the 
canoes, turned the stones above, under a kind of umbrella made of 
bark. Ata distance it had the appearance of a crane flying up the 
river. It made a sound, for the want of grease, like the creaking of 
a wooden cart. Were such a thing at this day in the Western Mu- 
seum, it would draw more custom to it than any thing there, not ex- 
cepting the “Infernal Regions,’ by which they jest in serious matters 
there. Notwithstanding all these properties in the mill and the diffi- 
culty of tending it, the miller, like many of his occupation even at 
this day, was accused of taking more than his share of the corn. 
The complaints were at first surmises—then whispers—afterwards 
common talk, and at last so loud as to attract the miller’s attention. 
To clear himself of this slander, he told his customers that his mill 
ground so slow he could not afford to watch it. That his practice 
was to throw up a grist in the morning and go about other business 
till night. That through the day the crows, blackbirds and squirrels 
would come in for their share, which he was not bound to make up; 
and if they did not like that mode of doing business, they might go 
to the next mill, if they could find it. Should any doubt the truth of 
these anecdotes, it will be evidence that they know little about set- 
tling in a wilderness, and for their information these things are writ- 
ten. Yours truly. 





ANECDOTES OF JESSE HUGHS. 
Jenny’s Camp, Darby, Jan. 14, 1842. 
Mr. Jno. S. WitxiaMs : 

Dear Sir,—You desired me to give you an account of an expedi- 
tion against the Indians, in which Jesse Hughs acted so conspicuous 
a part. Hughs was bred up from his infancy in the hotbed of In- 
dian warfare, in Harrison county, Virginia, on the head waters of 
the Monongahela river, in the village of Clarksburgh. He was a 
light built spare man, and remarkably active on foot, and from his 
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constant practice of hunting, he became one of the best woodsmen 
and Indian hunters of his day. 

The following circumstance he related to me himself, and it has 
been fully corroborated since by Mr. Joseph Harness, who was in the 
expedition with him. The precise date of the transaction I do not 
recollect, but I think it was near 1790. The Indians, about that time, 
seldom did any other mischief in that neighborhood but steal horses. 
The Indians, generally, crossed the Ohio river above Marietta, and it 
was a dense forest from the Ohio to Clarksburgh, a distance of sixty 
or seventy miles. The settlement had been a considerable time with- 
out an Indian alarm. All were quiet on their farms. It happened 
one night a man heard the fence of a small lot, he had a horse in, 
fall; he jumped up and ran out, and saw an Indian spring on the 
horse and dash off. The whole settlement was alarmed in an hour 
or two, and they had a company of twenty-five or thirty men pa- 
raded, ready to start by daylight next morning. They took a circle 
round, outside of the settlement, and soon found the trail of appar- 
ently eight or ten horses, and, they supposed, about that many In- 
dians. The captain called a halt, and held a council to determine in 
what manner to pursue them. The captain and a majority of the com- 
pany were for pursuing them on their trail. Mr. Hughs was opposed 
to it, he said he could pilot them to the spot where the Indians would 
cross the Ohio, by a nearer way than the Indians could go, and if 
they could get there before the Indians, they could intercept them at 
the river and be sure of success. But the commander insisted on 
pursuing the trail. Mr. Hughs then tried another argument: he 
pointed out the danger in trailing the Indians. He insisted that the 
Indians would waylay their trail, in order to know if they were pur- 
sued, and would choose a situation where they could shoot two or 
three of them and set them at defiance, and then alarm the others; 
and the Indians, when alarmed, would out-travel them and make 
their escape. The commander found that Hughs was like to get a 
majority for his plan, and appeared to be jealous that if Hughs’ plan 
was followed, he would lose the honor of planning the expedition. 
Hughs, by some, was considered too wild for the command, and it 
was nothing but jealousy kept him from it, for in most of their In- 
dian excursions, Hughs got the honor of the best plan, or did the best 
act that was performed. The commander then broke up the council 
by calling aloud to the men to follow him and let the cowards go 
home, and dashed off full speed, and the men all followed him. Hughs 
knew the captain’s remark was intended for him, and felt the insult 
in the highest degree, but he followed on with the rest. They had 
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not pursued many miles until the trail went down a drain where the 
ridge on one side was very steep, with a ledge of rocks for a consid- 
erable distance. On the top of the cliff two Indians lay in ambush, 
and when the company got opposite to them they made a noise of 
some kind, that caused the men to stop: that instant two of the com- 
pany were shot and mortally wounded. They now found Hughs’ 
prediction fully verified, for they had to ride so far round before they 
could get up the cliff, that the Indians made their escape with ease. 

They then all agreed that Hughs’ plan was the best, and urged him 
to pilot them to the Ohio river where the Indians would cross. He 
agreed to do it; but was afraid it was too late, for the Indians knew 
they were pursued and would make a desperate push. After leaving 
some of the company to take in the wounded men, they put off for 
the Ohio river, the nearest way they could go, and got there the next 
day about an hour after the Indians had crossed it. The water-was 
yet muddy in the horses’ trails, and the rafts that they crossed on 
were floating down the opposite shore. The company now was 
unanimous for returning home and giving up the pursuit. Hughs 
now got some satisfaction for the insult the captain gave him: he said 
he wanted to find out who the cowards were. He said that if any 
of them would go with him, he would cross the river and scalp some 
of the Indians. They all refused to go with him. He said if one 
man would go with him, he would undertake it; but he could not 
get one to consent. He then said he would go by himself, and take 
one of their scalps, or leave his own with them. 

The company now started for home, and Hughs went up the river 
three or four miles, keeping out of sight of it, for he expected the 
Indians were watching them to see if they would cross. He there 
made a raft and crossed the river, and camped for the night. The 
next day he found their trail, and pursued it very cautiously, and 
about ten miles from the river he found their camp. There was but 
one Indian in it, the rest were all out hunting. The Indian was left 
to keep camp: in order to pass away the time, got to playing the fid- 
dle on some bones that they have for the purpose. He was seated in 
his camp, singing and playing. Hughs crept up and shot him. He 
then took his scalp, and made the best of his way home. 

JONA. RENICK. 

Mr. Renicx has kindly promised us more anecdotes or tne exploits of Mr. 
Hughs. As aman of sagacity and quick perception, by which he seemed to 
anticipate all the artifices of the Indians, and to know the best mode of foiling 
them in their attempts, he had few equals, and certainly very few superiors, 
The following anecdote, which comes to us from a source which leaves no 
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doubt of its correctness, will show his keen perception and instantaneous ar- 
rangement of plans in a conspicuous light. ‘There were many such heroic 
minds whose deeds are yet unsung. 

_ Ata time of great danger from the incursions of the Indians, in Virginia. 
when the citizens of the neighborhood were in a fort at Clarksburgh, Hughs, 
one morning, observed a lad very intently fixing his gun. ‘ Jim,” said he 
‘‘what are you doing that for?”’ ‘I am going to shoot a turkey that I hea 
gobbling on the hillside,” said Jim. ‘I hear no turkey,” said Hughs. «Lis 
ten,”’ says Jim: “ there, didn’t you hear it? listen again.”” ‘‘ Well,” says 
Hughs, after hearing it repeated, «I'll go and kill it.” ‘No you won't,” 
says Jim, “it is my turkey; I heard it first.” «* Well,’’ says Hughs, “but 
you know I am the best marksman; and besides, I don’t want the turkey, 
you may have it.” ‘The lad then agreed for Hughs to go and kill it for him. 
Hughs went out of the fort on the side that was farthest from the supposed 
turkey, and taking along the river, went up a ravine and came in on the rear; 
and, as he expected, he espied an Indian sitting on a chestnut stump, sur- 
rounded by sprouts, gobbling, and watching to see if any one would come 
from the fort to kill the turkey. Hughs crept up behind him, and shot him, 
before the Indian knew of his approach. He took off the scalp and went 
into the fort, where Jim was waiting for his prize. ‘There now,” says 
Jim, “ you have let the turkey go. I would have killed it if 1 had gone.” 
“No, ” says Hughs, ‘I didn’t let it go ;’’ and, taking out the scalp, threw it 
down. ‘There, take your turkey, Jim, I don’t want it.”” The lad was over- 
come, and nearly fainted, to think of the certain death he had escaped, pure- 
ly by the keen perception and good management of Mr. Hughs. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


Tue following letter is just such in kind that we fee: gratified with and 
thankful for. It shows, in a clear light, the great utility of collecting the his- 
tory of this great, this varied, and this important republic, into a magazine, 
which, by its returns, presents frequent opportunities of correcting errors. 
No matter by whom mistakes are made, or of what kind they be, or under 
what authority, they should be corrected. We are all continually liable to 
make mistakes, and that without intending it. We thank our friend. He 
has modestly concealed his name under his family initialh We hope he 
will often favor us with contributions, and under his proper name. He 
has been long and favorably known to those who know any thing about the 
history of Ohio, which cannot be well and minutely written, without its be- 
ing in it. 

The fact he narrates is important, and fixes the date of the landing of the 
families at Marietta. The error he mentions was typographical; it should 
have been April 7th instead of August 7th, as printed in some copies; and 
also on the same page, in some copies, Jchn instead of Benjamin Stites, ap- 
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pears; as also on page 38, Brickell was, by mistake, spelled Brittle. April 
7th, 1788, was the day on which “general Rufus Putnam, and some others, 
without their families, landed and commenced improvements.”’ Our corres- 
pondent has added an important date to our chronology, and we trust this 
will not be the last. Can we not get a particular account of that early cele- 
bration? —_— 

FIRST LANDING OF FAMILIES AT MARIETTA 

Mr. Jno. S. Witt1ams,—Observing the intimation of your wish 
for the correction of errors which may occur in articles published in 
the Pioneer,—and having noticed a fact of the kind, though of no 
great consequence, in page 24, of the first number, under the head of 
« Territorial Chronology,” to put the matters referred, in the order of 
time in which they occurred, and to add some particulars which you 
may deem worth preserving, this note is addressed. Under that head 
is the following: 

“1781—August 7.—Marietta settled by Rufus Putnam and associates. 
July 9.—Governor St. Clair and judges arrived at Fort Har- 
mer. 
July 15.—The governor, by proclamation, organized the ter- 
ritorial government. 
July 26.—Washington county erected, &c.”’ 

These three occurrences, of July 9th, 15th and 26th, are, I believe, 
correctly dated,—and they all occurred in the same year, but subse- 
quently to the settlement of Marietta, stated as above to be in Au- 
gust. On the 2d of July, 1788, there arrived at Marietta, general 
Edward Tupper and family, consisting of four persons; major Asa 
Coborn and family, eight; major Nathan Goodale and family, twelve ; 
major Nathaniel Cuishen and family, eight; Mr. Johabod Nie and 
family, four; in all forty-one persons. 

They started together from Worcester county, in Massachusetts, in 
wagons, and in eight weeks arrived at Wheeling, on the Ohio, 
From thence they all came, with their teams, wagons and furniture, 
in one Kentuck boat to the point of destination. They landed at the 
mouth of Muskingum, on the Marietta side, on the second of July, 
as above stated; and, on the 4th, by invitation, went over to Fort 
Harmer, to celebrate the anniversary of American Independence. 

Two cabins, and one log house only, were then under roof, in 
Marietta. More were preparing, and soon made tenantable. 

General Rufus Putnam, and some others, without their fami- 
lies, had come on, many months in advance of the families above 
named, and commenced improvements. 

General Harmer, who comm ded the fort below the mouth of 
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Muskingum, had his family with him, as had some of the soldiers of 
the garrison, before the families came to Marietta. 

How welcome, how animating to the families, must have been the 
transition from the fatigues and dangers of a journey of many hun- 
dred miles, over continuous rough ways, through the rude, rocky 
passages of the Alleghany mountains, and, at last, stowed away in a 
crowded, rough boat, on the Ohio, when, on the second day after 
their arrival, they were called to join in the heart-warming scenes, 
awakened by the return of their nation’s birthday, in the charming 
country selected for their permanent residence, then in peace and 
security ! K, 

January 24th, 1842. 





LOGAN AND CRESAP. 


As the intention is to advance the truth and justice of history, we should 
not omit stating that no doubt exists but that Logan, in his speech to lord 
Dunmore, either confounded the titles of colonel with that of captain, or he 
was mistaken in the person who commenced the series of outrages in which 
his relatives were killed. In the testimony of general Gibson, page 18, it is 
distinctly stated, that, at the time Logan delivered the speech to Gibson, he 
(Gibson) told Logan * that it was not colonel Cresap who had murdered his 
relations, and that although his son, captain Michael Cresap, was with the 
party who killed a Shawanese chief and other Indians, yet he was not pres- 
ent when his relations were killed at Baker’s bottom.”’ ‘Turn to the testimo- 
ny of Ebenezer Zane, page 12, and there it will be seen that it was ‘‘ captain 
Michael Cresap who made the proposition to waylay and kill the Indians on 
the river.” Unless there were relatives of Logan killed above or below 
Wheeling, the Cresap family were certainly clear of having any hand in it; 
and colonel Cresap, the father, was not implicated in any of the outrages. 
Knowing as he did this fact, general Gibson should have corrected the 
speech, unless Logan objected to it, which does not appear in the evidence. 

That Logan’s relations were killed at Baker’s bottom, on Yellow creek, 
and not at Wheeling, or Grave creek, we think clear, from the note tied to 
the war-club ; see page 18. In that note it will also be seen that captain, and 
not colonel Cresap, was the person implicated by Logan himself. If, in the 
speech, the title of captain, and not colonel, had been used in connection with 
the name of Cresap, nothing would have been materially wrong; for al- 
though none of the Cresap family committed any outrage upon Logan, or his 
family, yet as the son was accessary to the first outrage, upon which follow- 
ed the murder of Logan’s relations, that name was not improperly used to 
represent the white men who committed the series of hostilities, in which 
his relations were killed. But at this day nothing should lie against the 
Cresap family, in particular, on account of it. 
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Evans’ Experiments. 


NAVIGATION BY STEAM. 


In our first number, page turty-one, we took up this subject, in an en- 
deavor to do justice to departed worth, and to show the rapid improvement 
of the country. We propose to continue it. We are sometimes lost in 
amazement when we contemplate what has been effected by it, and the ex- 
tent to which it is likely to contribute, not only to the growth and prosperity 
of the West, to which it has been singularly beneficial, and to the whole 
Union, but to the world at large. It is doing that which could not have been 
done without it, or some equally efficient improvement, not only here but 
elsewhere. ‘The annihilation of distance, by water, is almost complete; the 
broad Atlantic is converted into a ferry, and the Indies are like to become our 
near neighbors! Such is the alteration along the once still and silent shores 
of the Ohio, that we sometimes almost feel a rising doubt whether we are in 
the same region in which we were in our youthful days; and it is not here 
alone, but every where, that the influence of the power of steam is felt. 

It is too frequently the case that cotemporaries rebuke, with cold neglect, 
those who spend their all in bringing into use the greatest improvements: 
and, it sometimes happens, that posterity is slow to award them their just 
meed of praise. 

In the subject of steam navigation, it was our intention next to have pre- 
sented a view of the claimsof James Rumsey; but, since the publication 
of our last, we have had the high gratification to become personally ac- 
quainted with the Hon. Edward Rumsey, of Kentucky. He has promised 
us a letter, and other documents, on the subject, which we have not received, 
Relying on him for information respecting his uncle, we will pass on to Oli- 
ver Evans 

Of this persevering and ill requited pioneer in the use of steam-power, we 
cannot do better, at present, than to quote from the same writer as above, 
who says: 

“In the year 1801, Oliver Evans made, at Philadelphia, an experi- 
ment of a most remarkable character. In the year 1772, Evans, be- 
ing an apprentice to a wagon maker in Pennsylvania, endeavored to 
discover some means of propelling land carriages without the use of 
animals; but after considerable study, he abandoned his attempt for 
the want of a suitable original power. A short time after this at- 
tempt, one of his brothers gave him an account of the effect of steam, 
which he had seen performed by a blacksmith’s boy, by putting a 
little water into a tight gun-barrel with a wad over it. The gun-bar- 
rel was then put into the forge fire, when, in a little while, it blew out 
the wad, with as loud a crack as if fired with gunpowder. His mind 
recurred, during the description, to his favorite subject, and he imme- 
diately thought that here was the power for his carriages, if he could 
only apply it. A work containing an account of an old atmospheric 
engine falling into his hands also, about this time, caused him to re- 
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new his studies with increased ardor, and he soon declared that he 
could make steam-wagons, and had satisfied himself of their practi- 
cability by experiment. 

“In 1786, he petitioned the legislature of Pennsylvania for an ex- 
clusive right to use his improvement in flour mills and steam-wagons 
in that state. They granted his petition as far as it related to cer 
mills, but took no notice of his steam-wagons, as on this point they 
believed him to be insane. The act is dated March, 1787. 

“ His next application was to the legislature of Maryland, to whom 
he explained his ideas in regard to steam-wagons, and by describing 
the great elastic power of steam, endeavored to show them the ease 
of reducing his principles to practice. The committee to whom it 
was referred, would probably have refused his petition as visionary, 
if Mr. Jesse Hollingsworth, of Baltimore, had not prudently observed, 
that as the grant could injure no one, he hoped the encouragement 
would be afforded, and there was a possibility of producing some- 
thing useful. A favorable report was accordingly made, May 21, 
1787, granting to him, his heirs, or assigns, for fourteen years, the ex- 
clusive right to use his improvement in flour mills and steam-wagons, 
in that state. 

“ Being now secured in his right, in 1789, he endeavored to induce 
Benjamin Chandlee and sons, clock makers, men celebrated for their 
ingenuity, to join in the expense and profits of the project; but fear- 
ful of the difficulties attending it, they declined the concern. They, 
however, certified that he had shown his drawings and explained his 
ideas to them. In the same year he went to Ellicott’s mills, near Bal- 
timore, for the purpose of persuading Messrs. Jonathan Ellicott and 
brothers, to join him in the mtroduction of steam-wagons. They 
readily comprehended his ideas and drawings, having tried some ex- 
periments themselves on the power of steam, but fearing the diffi- 
culty of the execution, they also declined the proposition. He also 
communicated his proposition to Mr. Levi Hollingsworth, merchant, 
of Baltimore, but he declined a partnership for the same reasons as 
the former. He afterwards endeavored to interest others in the mer- 
its and practicability of his schemes, but could find no one willing to 
risk the expense of the experiment. 

«“ About the year 1800, not having found any one willing to con- 
tribute to the expense, or even to encourage him to risk it himself, it 
occurring to him also that he had not yet discharged his debt of honor 
to Maryland by producing a steam-wagon, he determined to construct 
one immediately. He first waited upon Robert Patterson, Esq., Prof. 
of mathematics in the university of Pennsylvania, and explained to 
him his views, as he also did to Mr. Charles Taylor, steam-engineer 
from England; they both declared the principle new to them, and 
highly worthy of a fair experiment, and advised him earnestly to 

rove them. These were the only persons to whom he applied, who 
had any confidence in his undertaking. In consequence of the above 
determination, he commenced building his steam-wagon, and had 
made considerable progress, when the idea occurred to him, that as 
his steam-engine was entirely different in form, as well as in principle, 
from those in common use, he could procure a patent for it, and ap- 
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ply it to mills more profitably than to wagons. He accordingly dis- 
charged his workmen, tried experiments, and procured a patent; he 
then applied his engine to flour mills, grinding plaster of Paris, saw- 
ing marble, and other purposes where such a power was required. 


i 


[Evans’ Steam Engine. } 


“In 1804, he constructed at his works, situated a mile and a half 
from the water, by order of the board of health of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, a machine for cleansing docks. He thus describes the ex- 
periment : ‘It consisted of a Jarge flat, or scow, with a steam-engine 
of the power of five horses on board, to work machinery to raise the 
mud into flats. This was a fine opportunity to show the public that 
my engine could propel both land and water carriages, and I resolved 
to do it. When the work was finished, I put wheels under it, and 
though it was equal to the weight of two hundred barrels of flour, 
and the wheels fixed to wooden axletrees, for this temporary pur- 
pose, in a very rough manner, and with great friction of course, yet 
with this small engine I transported my great burthen to the Schuyl- 
kill with ease ; and when it was launched in the water, I fixed a pad- 
die-wheel in the stern, and drove it down the Schuylkill to the Dela- 
ware, and up the Delaware to the city, leaving all the vessels going 
up, behind me, at least half way, the wind being ahead. Some wise 
men undertook to ridicule my experiment of propelling this great 
weight on land, because the motion was too slow to be useful. I si- 
lenced them by observing, that I would make a carriage to be propel- 
led by steam, for a bet of $3000, to run upon a level road against the 
swiftest horse they could produce, I was so confident that such veloci- 
ty could be given to carriages.’ 

«“ He labored to induce the proprietors of several of the turnpikes 
to introduce steam-carriages upon their roads, but did not succeed. 
In 1805, he published a work describing the principles of his steam- 
engine, with directions for working it in boats against currents, and 
carriages on common roads, and states his willingness to make a car- 
riage to run upon a railway, or level road, fifteen miles in an hour, on 
condition that he should have double price if it should come up to 
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that velocity, and nothing if it should fall short, and concludes by ask- 
ing what more a man can do to test his invention than to ensure its 
performance ? 

“This was his last attempt to call the attention of the public to his 
steam-carriages, yet notwithstanding his experiments, and his prom- 
ises, the call was neglected, and unable to incur the expense himself, 
the acts securing to him the right to use them were rendered of no 
avail. The project was accordingly abandoned, and his talents were 
afterwards employed in the improvement of machinery for flour mills, 
and introducing his steam-engine to different purposes in the arts.” 


We may perceive that if the progress of this power be traced from its first 
experiment, America will come in for a large share of the honor of this im- 
provement; and that the efforts of pioneers in this improvement, will make a 
bright constellation in the glory of her history. 

A letter which we received from captain R. De Hart, a veteran in steam- 
boat navigation, and also a corrected list of steam-boats with which he favor- 
ed us, plainly shows that our estimate of the amount of steam-boat transport- 
ation was too low in our last, enormous as it might seem to many. We 
give his letter below as entitled to the highest consideration connected with 
Western navigation. He was captain of the A°tna in 1815, as we believe, 
and has been connected with steam-boat navigation ever since. 

Louisville, Jan. 28, 1842. 
Joun S. WitiiaMs, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—The first successful operation by steam on the Western 
waters, was in the years 1811-12, by the steam-boat “ Orleans,” of 
about two hundred tons, low pressure engine, built by Fulton and 
Livingston at Pittsburgh. She descended to New Orleans during the 
earthquake, and ran between New Orleans and Natchez until the 
14th of July, 1814. When on her trip to Natchez, while lying by 
at night at John Clay’s landing, above and opposite Baton Rouge, she 
settled on a sharp stump by a great fall of the river in the night, 
which went through her bottom and sunk her. She was abandoned, 
and her engine, with a new copper boiler made in New York, was 
put into a new boat, in 1818, called the “ New Orleans,” which only 
‘yan until the spring of 1819, when she was sunk by a stump, on the 
same side of the river, below Baton Rouge, but raised by two 
schooners, brought to New Orleans between them, and there totally 
lost near the Batture. 

The next boat built was the “ Vesuvius,’”’ about three hundred and 
sixty tons, built by Fulton and Livingston, for a company in New 
York, Philadelphia and New Orleans. She was launched at Pitts- 
burgh in November 1813, for the Ohio and Mississippi trade. She 
descended to New Orleans in the spring of 1814, and was the first to 
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attempt to ascend to the falls of the Ohio, and left New Orleans with 
a load in the early part of July, 1814; but in attempting to go inside 
of the island No. 61, below the river St. Francis, she grounded, about 
the 14th of July, and the water falling fast the voyage was defeated. 
She returned by a rise of water in December, 1814, and was put into 
requisiton by general Jackson ; but in starting up the river for wood, 
she grounded on the Batture, and she became of no use to the gov- 
_ ernment. In the years 1815-16, she took the place of the “Orleans” 
in the Natchez trade. In the summer of 1816, she was partially 
burnt opposite to New Orleans, but was rebuilt, made several trips to 
the falls, and finally ended her days in the Natchez trade in 1820. 

The steam-boat “ Enterprise,”’ of about one hundred tons, (not of 
Fulton’s construction,) next made her appearance at New Orleans, 
from Brownsville, in the winter of 1814-15. She returned to Pitts- 
burgh in the spring of 1815, being the first steam-boat that ascended 
the Mississippi and Ohio. The next was the “ A‘tna,’’ of three 
hundred and sixty tons; length one hundred and fifty-three feet three 
inches, breadth twenty-eight feet, and nine feet depth of hold. She 
was built by Fulton and Livingston, at Pittsburgh, and owned by the 
heirs of Robert Fulton, and Robert M. Livingston. 

There being some want of confidence in steam power to ascend the 
Mississippi with a cargo above Natchez, she was employed, in the 
summer of 1815, towing ships from the lower part of the river to 
New Orleans; barges then getting freight in preference from New 
Orleans to the falls of the Ohio, &c., at eight cents per pound. In the 
fall of the year 1815, however, the river then being very low, some 
of the owners of the A©tna and others made another attempt to as- 
cend with a load, and put in her about two hundred tons—very few 
passengers—freight at four and a half cents per pound for heavy and 
six cents for light goods. Above Natchez she had to depend upon 
drift wood, and occasionally lying by two and three days at civilized 
settlements getting wood cut and hauled; broke a wrought water- 
wheel shaft near the mouth of the Ohio, and laid at Henderson near 
fifteen days trying to weld it, and at last had to end the passage with 
one wheel to Shippingsport in sixty days. At Louisville had two 
shafts cast. Her trip down, with about three hundred tons, at one 
cent per pound, and a few passengers, was made in seven days. Her 
next trip up was made early in 1816, under many of the same diffi- 
culties, in about thirty days; and broke the other wrought shaft by 
drift wood in ascending the Ohio. 

The next boats were the “ Buffalo,” “« Franklin,’ “ Washington,” 
“Shelby ” “ Monroe,” &c. Steam-boats took the place of barges 
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and keel boats ; fuel and facilities increased, and the face of the coun- 
try changed from savage to civilized. In the place of Indian camps, 
we have now thriving villages, the depots for our immense internal 
commerce. There are now between four and five hundred steam- 
boats on the Western waters, measuring from seventy-five to six hun- 
dred tons, all of which generally can carry much over their tonnage, 
valued from eight thousand to forty thousand dollars each; and they 
ascend the rivers at from seven to fifteen miles per hour, and descend 
from ten to eighteen miles, making trips from New Orleans to the 
falls in five to eight days, and down in about four and five. 

Passengers have lately been brought up in the cabin at ten and fif- 
teen dollars, on the best boats, and freight up at fifteen cents per hun- 
dred pounds. Freight and passage down is higher than up. 

Very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 
R. DE HART. 


‘« Barges in 1815 getting freight in preference to steam-boats at eight cents 
per pound!” Freight has lately been brought up at fifteen cents per hun- 
dred pounds!! By a comparison of the above as the effect of navigation by 
steam, we may see one reason why the empire of the West, and indeed the 
whole Union, has gone on extending her influence over the wide domain. 
Why we have so rapidly increased in wealth and in population. Why it is 
that we increase from three to five hundred thousand annually. 

Mr. De Hart remarks, “‘ downwards freight is higher than up!’’ In this 
is conspicuously exhibited the strength of steam by the great benefit of a 
quick transportation to market. ‘*'Time is money,” and especially in the 
transit of produce from the producer to the consumer. The invested capital 
has a quicker return. and less of it is required for business transactions, and 
above this may be considered the freshness of our produce when it arrives in 
market by a steam-boat, when compared with its condition after having floated 
so far by the natural current of the stream. 

The return loading, which brings us our supplies of heavy articles, is al- 
most a clear gain upon the shipments downward, to which steam-boats owe 
their livelihood, and most of them, their existence. In the first ideas of 
steam navigation the upwards transportation seemed to be the great advan- 
tage. Little did the first advocates of this system think, that within twenty 
years of its introduction, it would exist and increase in a fair competition 
with flat boats which descend without labor to the place of destination, and 
that up river freight would be mere back loading; yet such is the fact, as 
seen above. Steam-boat navigation lives and thrives in competition with the 
descending navigation, and is able to transport the upward freight, which was 
the great difficulty, for a price merely nominal. Steam-boats seem almost to 
say, we will do your up-stream business for nothing, if you will give us your 
down-stream business even on better terms than you can float it. 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE VIRGINIA MILITARY 
DISTRICT. 

Wuen the state of Virginia, in 1784, ceded to the United States her terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio river, she reserved the land lying between the Sci- 
oto and Little Miami rivers to satisfy her land warrants, provided the good 
land reserved in Kentucky proved to be insufficient. Explorations of this 
district were then made, which congress arrested, until it was satisfied that 
Kentucky lands would prove deficient. In August 1790, congress took off 
this restriction, and general Nathaniel Massie, then of Kentucky, determined 
to make a settlement on the Ohio side. He selected the location of Man- 
chester, twelve miles above Maysville. Of this settlement colonel John 
M’Donald, now of Ross county, in page 31 of his Sketches, speaks thus : 

“General Massie, in the winter of the year 1790, determined to 
make a settlement in the Virginia military district. In order to effect 
this, he gave general notice in Kentucky of his intention, and offered 
each of the first twenty-five families, as a donation, one in-lot, one 
out-lot, and one hundred acres of land, provided they would settle in 
a town he intended to lay off at his settlemént. His proffered terms 
were soon closed in with, and upwards of thirty families, joined him. 
After various consultations with his friends, the bottom on the Ohio 
river, opposite the lower of the Three Islands, was selected as the 
most eligible _ Here he fixed his station, and laid off into lots a 
town now called Manchester; at this time a small place, about 


twelve miles above Maysville, ney Limestone) Kentucky. 


“This little confederacy, with Massie at the helm (who was the 
soul of it,) went to work with spirit. Cabins were raised, and by the 
middle of March, 1791, the whole town was inclosed with strong 
pickets, firmly fixed in the ground, with blockhouses at each angle 
for defence. 

“ Thus was the first settlement in the Virginia military district, and 
the fourth settlement in the bounds of the state of Ohio, effected. 
Although this settlement was commenced in the hottest Indian war, 
it suffered less from depredation, and even interruptions, from the In- 
dians, than any settlement previously made on the Ohio river. This 
was no doubt owing to the watchful band of brave spirits who guard- 
ed the place—men who were reared in the midst of danger and in- 
ured to perils, and as watchful as hawks.” 


To enable the youthful and securely bred reader to form some idea of the 
caution necessary to effect a settlement in the earliest times of this country, 
we will present him with a copy of general Massie’s first contract, politely 
furnished by a gentleman of Chillicothe, the original of which we have seen 
and examined. The reader will be amply paid for a perusal, on the score of 
curiosity. He will be paid on the score of antiquity as well as a matter of 
history. Of the twenty signers, seven made their marks; some of which 
are of curious shape and being the real signatures of unlearned business men, 
using this precaution against imposition. We propose at some time to give 
a drawing of these and other significative marks which we may collect, as 
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being curious, and most likely of real utility in ascertaining the genuineness 
of ancient records, &c. 
CONTRACT. 

Articles of agreement between Nathaniel Massie, of one part, and 
the several persons that have hereunto subscribed of the other part, 
witnesseth that the subscribers hereof doth oblige themselves to settle 
in the town laid off, on the northwest side of the Ohio, opposite to 
the lower part of the Two Islands; and make said town, or the 
neighborhood, on the northwest side of the Ohio, their permanent seat 
of residence for two years from the date hereof; no subscriber shall 
absent himself more than two months at a time, and during such ab- 
sence furnish a strong able-bodied man sufficient to bear arms at least 
equal to himself; no subscriber shall absent himself the time above 
mentioned in case of actual danger, nor shall such absence be but 
once a year; no subscriber shall absent himself in case of actual dan- 
ger, or if absent, shall return immediately. Each of the subscribers 
doth oblige themselves to comply with the rules and regulations 
‘that shall be agreed on by a majority thereof for the support of the 
settlement. 

In consideration whereof, Nathaniel Massie doth bind and oblige 
himself, his heirs, &c., to make over and convey to such of the sub- 
scribers that comply with the above conditions, at the expiration of 
two years, a good and sufficient title unto one in-lot in said town, 
containing five poles in front and eleven back, one out-lot of four 
acres convenient to said town, in the bottom, which the said Massie 
is to put them in immediate possession, also one hundred acres of 
land, which the said Massie has shown to a part of the subscribers ; 
the conveyance to be made to each of the subscribers, their heirs or 
assigns. 

In witness whereof, each of the parties have hereunto set their 
hands and seals, this 1st day of December, 1790. 

NATHANIEL Massie, Joun Ex .ison, 

Joun Linpsey, Eien SIMMERAL, 

Witiiam Wane, Joun + M’Curcuen, 

Joun Brock, ANDREW -+ ANDERSON, 

Samvet + Smiru, Marruew + Hart, 

Jesse -+ WETHINGTON, Henry + NeEtson, 

Jostan Wane, Joun Peter CurisTopHER SHANKS, 
Joun CLark, James ALLISON, 

Rosert Exuison, Tuomas Srovut, 

ZEPHANIAH WADE, Grorce + Wape. 


Done in presence of Jonn Beasty, 
James TiTTLe, 
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A TRIP TO THE WEST. 

Tue following account of a trip to the West, is from the venerable pioneer 
who is president of the Logan Historical Society, and one of the first actors 
in it. He has promised more. His name is conspicuous as being connected 
with the improvement of stock cattle from its commencement in the West; 
and he has encouraged us to hope that he will communicate a history of the 
different breeds, frum the first settlement of the country to its present im- 
proved state, with the advantages and disadvantages of each. ‘The tracing of 
the successive improvement of the country, is one of the objects of the Pio- 
neer, and stock, being important, ought not to be overlooked. 

CONTENTS, 

Introduction—Entertainment at Clarksburgh—Tavern in the wilderness—Journey to Zanes- 
ville—Entertainment there—Finds Mrs. Johnston—Attack on the See family—Women 
and children taken prisoners—Their release from captivity—Journey to Whetstone 
creek—Down the Scioto to the Ohio—Return home. 

Jno. S. WitxraMs, Esg.,—I comply with your request in giving 
you a sketch of my early western adventures, though | assure you I 
do it with reluctance, as my first adventures were in a time of peace 
and attended with no Indian fighting, bloodshed or great hazard of 
life. I fear a plain and simple narrative of early travels, although 
they may have been, as ours were, attended with privations, hard- 
ships and fatigue, will scarcely be thought to possess interest enough 
to make them worth reading. This, however, I shall leave to your 
judgment. Insert the whole, a part, or none, as you think proper. 

Some of our neighbors who had served in Dunmore’s campaign in 
1774, gave accounts of the great beauty and fertility of the western 
country, and particularly the Scioto valley, which inspired me with a 
desire to explore it as early as I could make it convenient. I accord- 
ingly set out from the south branch of Potomac for that pusxpose, I 
think about the first of October, 1798, in company with two friends, Jo- 
seph Harness and Leonard Stump, both of whom have long since gone 
hence. We took with us what provisions we could conveniently car- 
ry, and a good rifle to procure more when necessary, and further pre- 
pared ourselves to camp wherever night overtook us. Having a long 
journey before us, we traveled slow, and reached Clarksburgh the 
third night, which was then near the verge of the western settlements 
in Virginia, except along the Ohio river. Among our first inquiries 
of our apparently good, honest, illiterate landlord, was whether he 
could tell us how far it was to Marietta,and what kind of trace we 
should have? His reply was, “O yes, 1 can do that very thing ex- 
actly, as I have been recently appointed one of the viewers to lay out 
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and mark a road from here to Marietta, and have just returned from 
the performance of that duty. The distance on a straight line which 
we first run was seventy-five miles, but on our return we found and 
marked another line that was much nearer.’’ This theory to Mr. 
Harness and myself, each of us having spent several years in the 
study and practice of surveying, was entirely new: we however let it 
pass without comment, and our old host, to his great delight, enter- 
tained us till late in the evening, with a detailed account of the fine 
sport he and his associates had in their bear chases, deer chases, &c., 
while locating the road. We pursued our journey next morning, 
taking what our host called the nearest, and which he also said was 
much the best route. The marks on both routes being fresh and 
plain, the crooked and nearest route, as our host called it, frequently 
crossing the other, we took particular notice of the ground the straight 
line had to pass over, and after getting through, we were disposed to 
believe that our worthy host was not so far wrong as might be sup- 
posed. The straight line crossing such high peaks of mountains, 
some of which were so much in the sugar-loaf form, that it would be 
quite as near to go round as over them. 

The first night after leaving the settlement at Clarksburgh, we 
camped in the woods; and next morning while our horses were gra- 
zing, we drew on our wallets and saddlebags for a snack, that we in- 
tended should pass for our breakfast, and set out. We had not trav- 
eled far before we unexpectedly came to a new improvement. A 
man had gone there in the spring, cleared a small field and raised a 
patch of corn, &c., staying in a camp through the summer to watch it 
to prevent its being destroyed by the wild animals. He had, a tew 
days before we came along, called on some of his near neighbors on 
the Ohio, not much more perhaps than thirty miles off, who had 
kindly came forth and assisted him in putting up a cabin of pretty 
ample size, into which he had moved bag and baggage. He had also 
fixed up a rack and trough, and exposed a clapboard to view, with 
some black marks on it made with a coal, indicating that he was 
ready and willing to accommodate those who pleased to favor him 
with a call. Seeing these things, and although we did not in reality 
need any thing in his way, Mr. Harness insisted on our giving him a 
call, observing that any man that would settle down in such a wilder- 
ness to accommodate travelers ought to be encouraged. We accord- 
ingly rode up and called for breakfast, horse feed, &c. Then let me 
say that as our host had just “ put the ball in motion,’’ was destitute 
of any helpmate whatever, (except a dog or two,) he had of course to 
officiate in all the various departments appertaining to a hotel, from 
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the landlord down to the shoeblack on the one side, and from the land- 
lady down to the dishwash on the other. The first department in 
which he had to officiate was that of the hostler, next that of the bar 
keeper, as it was then customary, whether called for or not, to set out 
a half pint of something to drink. The next, which he fell at with 
much alacrity, was that of the cook, by commencing with rolled up 
sleeves and unwashed hands and arms, that looked about as black and 
dirty as the bears’ paws which lay at the cabin door, part of whose 
flesh was the most considerable item in our breakfast fare. The first 
operation was the mixing up some pounded corn meal dough in a litde 
black dirty trough, to which the cleaner, and perhaps as he appeared 
to think him, the better half of himself, his dog, had free access before 
he was fairly done with it, and that I presume was the only kind of 
cleaning it ever got. While the dodgers were baking, the bear meat 
was frying, and what he called coffee was also making, which was 
composed of an article that grew some eight hundred or one thousand 
miles north of where the coffee tree ever did grow. You now have 
the bill of fare that we sat down to, and the manner in which it was 
prepared ; but you must guess how much of it we ate, and how long 
we were at it. As soon as we were done we called for our bill, and 
here follows the items: breakfast fifty cents each, horses twenty-five 
each, half pint of whisky fifty cents. Mr. Harness, who had prevailed 
on us to stop, often heard of the wilderness hotel, and whenever men- 
tioned, he always had some term of reproach ready to apply to the 
host and the dirty breakfast, though we often afterwards met with 
fare somewhat similar in all respects. 

We camped two nights in the woods, and next day got to Marietta 
where the land office was then kept by genera! Putnam, and from his 
office we obtained maps of the different sections of country we wish- 
ed to explore. From thence we traveled up the Muskingum river, 
on which there were some settlements up as high as a small village 
called Waterford. From there to where Zanesville now stands we 
passed no settlement. At that place there was one log cabin occupied 
and passed as a kind of excuse for a tavern, situated on what was 
then called Zane’s trace ; there we found a goodly number of Indians 
encamped for the purpose of nunting, fishing, &c., and trading the 
fruits of the chase with the landlord for whisky. 

Here we also met with a man who had formerly resided on the 
south branch, with whom we had a partial acquaintance; he had left 
the branch some years previously, still keeping in the front rank of 
the white settlement, supplying himself and family with both food and 
raiment principally with his rifle. He then occupied a small cabin on 
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the west side of the river, a small distance from the mouth of Licking, 
and as it was on our intended route up the river, he insisted on our 
coming and taking breakfast with him in the morning, observing 
‘that he had made a good hunt that day and could give us plenty of 
the best wild meat the country afforded, &c. We of course could not 
well refuse his kind invitation, and accordingly repaired there by 
times next morning. The breakfast, which on our arrival was stew- 
ing over the log cabin fire, was soon dished up, and we fell to. The 
meat looked very well, color fair, taste not bad, but rather oily, and 
we thought not exactly like any flesh we had ever tasted before. 
Our host had got into an earnest and detailed account of his previous 
day’s hunting exploits, to which we were all in duty bound to listen. 
None of us had room to ask what it was, or slip in a word of inqui- 
ry on any subject whatever, and had our friend had patience to post- 
pone the relation of his narrative until we had finished our meal, all 
would have went off, or rather down, well enough; but about the 
height of our meal he came to the great and hazardous engagement 
he and his faithful dog had with the largest, fattest and finest panther 
he had ever seen, part of whose carcass we were then, as he informed 
us, feasting on, pointing to a corner in the cabin where the bal- 
ance was cut up and salted down on the green hide of the animal. 
He observed that this he considered the best part of his hunt, and 
the only part he had brought in, and that he must hurry off after the 
balance. Our meal was ended in pretty short order, and we being 
as willing to hurry off from the best of his hunt as he was to go 
after the worst, we soon parted, he after his game, and we on our 
journey. 

We traveled up the river, exploring each side up to a small cluster 
of cabins, which I think was called Johnson’s station, though I am 
not certain as to the name; it was situated in the Wapatomaka bot- 
tom, a small distance above the mouth of a creek of that name empty- 
ing into the Muskingum on the west side. Here we unexpectedly 
found an old widow lady by the name of Johnson, who, by intermar- 
riage, was more or less connected with myself and both my traveling 
companions. She was also a sister to the wife of Mr. William Robin- 
son, who was taken prisoner by Logan, and whose declaration you 
have given in the Pioneer, at page 15. As the suffering of this family 
is connected with the early settlement of western Virginia, I presume 
a short sketch of their history will not be altogether uninteresting to 
yourself or readers. I was taken unwell the night we got to Mrs. 
Johnson’s, and was compelled to remain there, while my companions 
went up as far as the mouth of Walhonding, a principal branch of 
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Muskingum, where Roscoe now stands. While they were gone the 
old lady gave me the history which I shall now relate. 

The name of Mrs. Johnson’s father was Frederick See, an uncle of 
my wife. He, with a brother-in-law and a few other families, had 
moved at an early day and settled on Greenbriar, a branch of the 
Great Kanawha, in the interval of peace between the Indians and 
whites. In those days, the Indians were at war with each other. 
The war trace at that time, between the northern and southern tribes, 
was along the south branch of Potomac, and through the Greenbriar 
settlement. Ina time of peace between the whites and Indians, one 
of those large war parties, seventy or eighty in number, that had been 
in the habit of traveling back and forth, came and encamped several 
days on Mr. See’s place, and appeared to be in a kind of frolic. Mr. 
See, notwithstanding their pretended friendship, expressed over and 
again to his family his fears of their evil design ; and to win their 
favor as much as possible, he killed a fine hog for them, gave them 
bread and other things they wanted. His kindness however availed 
nothing. When the preconcerted time came for the blow to be struck, 
it fell first on his own head; and as the common mode of Indians is to 
make the declaration of war, not with the pen, but with the hatchet, 
so it was done in this case. Mr. See had a large family; several 
daughters grown, or nearly so, and one married, with a first child at 
her breast. Several Indians one day entered the house in a friendly 
manner as usual, and at a certain signal drove their tomabawks into 
the heads of the old gentleman and his son-in-law, and made prison- 
ers of all the balance of the family. The blood of the father fell on 
the head and face of a little son, who was at the time fondling on him. 
The Indians, not wishing to kill the boy, on seeing him so bloody, 
were fearful he might be hurt, took him up, carried him to the creek, 
and washed him, and found that he was safe. The Indians had di- 
vided, and while this tragedy was going on many other families near 
by were sharing the same fate. 

After committing what other depredations their savage minds dic- 
tated, they gathered their prisoners and booty together and set out for 
their town. ‘There were several women among the prisoners who 
had young children at their breasts, all of which, contrary to their 
common custom, the Indians had spared. Mrs. Johnson said that 
her sister pressed her babe to her breast, and bore her long and spee- 
dy march with great fortitude; hoping, but as the sequel will show 
hoping in vain, that fortune might yet favor her with a speedy ex- 
change, or with relief in some other way, and that she would still be 
blessed with adescendent of him most near and dear to her; but of this 
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great blessing, the hope of which she had so fondly cherished, she had 
the excruciating mortification to be deprived. The day before they 
reached the Indian town, the Indians took all the young children and 
in the most barbarous manner killed them, leaving their bodies in the 
woods to be devoured by the first carnivorous animal that might find 
them. After this, Mrs. Johnson said, her sister’s life appeared to be 
a burthen to her, and she did every thing in her power to provoke the 
Indians to kill her, making several attempts to kill some of them ; but 
they kept so close a watch on her, that she never could effect it. She, 
however, lived through all this, and afterwards became the wife of 
William Robinson, before mentioned. Soon after getting to the 
towns, the prisoners were divided and put into different families, the 
women to hard drudging and the boys to run wild with the young In- 
dians, to amuse themselves with bow and arrow, dabble in the water, 
or obey any other notion their wild natures might dictate. Having 
lost or misplaced a journal I kept at the time, I cannot now remem- 
ber the length of time these unfortunate families were detained as 
prisoners. It was, however, some years, when peace was again re- 
stored, and an exchange of prisoners took place. These families were 
collected by some of their friends, who were in attendance, and set 
out with them to their native homes, 

The female part of the families left the towns with great cheerful- 
ness, but the boys, and especially the younger ones, had become so 
completely Indian, that they had to be forced away from their Indian 
playmates ; and a close watch had to be kept over them, and, not- 
withstanding all the vigilance they could apply, John See, a small 
boy, made his escape on the third night, evaded a vigilant pursuit, 
and made his way back to the towns, and was two years longer there 
before his friends succeeded in getting him away. Most of the See 
family were brought to the south branch and taken into the families 
of their friends; my father-in-law, Michael See, took charge of John 
when he was obtained, in addition to one of the others that he had 
previously taken. They were grown and gone to their father’s place, 
on Greenbriar, before I became acquainted with the family, but I 
have often heard my mother-in-law say that she never undertook 
such a task as it was to break in those wild Indian boys, and especial- 
ly John; it was utterly impossible, she said, to keep clothes on them ; 
in the summer season she did not attempt it, as it was worse than 
useless to do so, at least any more than shirts, and the strongest tow 
or hemp linen shirt that could be put on them, with the strongest 
kind of fastenings that could be applied at wristband and collar, would 
perhaps in an hour’s time be torn off them and thrown by, and they 
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would be found swimming like wild ducks in the river, or wallowing 
naked in the sand beaches on the shores; and in their melancholy 
moments they would often be heard to exclaim, in all the apparent 
agonies of distress, “0! my Innies, my Innies!” (meaning Indians.) 
It took a number of years to root out this attachment, and indeed it 
was thought by a part of their friends that some of the boys carried 
remnants of it to their graves. And this among many thousands of 
other similar occurrences, is a strong proof of the correctness of the old 
adage, that “It is easy to make an Indian out of a white man, but 
hard, if not impossible, to make a white man out of an Indian, or even 
to reclaim a white man after being converted into an Indian.” 

When my friends returned from their tour up the river, I was suf- 
ficiently recovered to proceed on our journey; we accordingly left 
our old friend, Mrs. Johnson, took an Indian trace leading over to 
Licking, thence up it to a beautiful prairie, called the Bowlinggreen. 
Here we found an old hunter in a bark camp, “ solitary-and alone,’’ 
with the exception of his dog, some twenty or thirty miles in advance 
of his nearest neighbor. He had raised a small patch of corn, pota- 
toes, &c. without any fence, there being no animals to trespass on his 
premises but wild ones, and those that did so generally paid the penal- 
ty with their lives, as the site on which his camp was located had 
been judiciously chosen on an elevated spot, with his patch immedi- 
ately under his eye, and prairie all round, so that nothing could ap- 
proach his “ castle” without being discovered by himself or his dog. 
We put up for the night with the old hunter, and were entertained 
much to our satisfaction ; the best fruits of his chase were at our ser- 
vice. As is common with this class of people, it appeared to gratify 
him very much to have an opportunity to tell over his hunting stories 
and Indian scrapes, as he called them. Having once been a prisoner 
with the Indians, he had some very interesting Indian anecdotes in 
store. He went with us some distance the next day, and gave us all 
the information that he supposed would be of any advantage to us. 
Among other things, he informed us that there was a large camp of 
Indians on one of the northern branches of Licking that we had bet- 
ter avoid, as some of them might steal our horses and run off with 
them, or hide them with a view of being rewarded for finding them ; 
and we adhered to his counsel. We were much pleased with the 
valley of Licking, but thought its commercial advantages would be 
much inferior to those of larger rivers. And had I met in my path, 
in traveling up that valley, one risen from the dead, and he had said 
to me, that I would live to travel up and down that valley in a canal- 
boat, I fear I should have been like some of old, and scarcely have 
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believed him ; but so it has turned out. After traveling up Licking 
some distance above where the town of Newark now stands, we 
steered a due west course, or as near so as we could with a pocket 
compass, the sun being obscured for several days with clouds and 
rain. After leaving the forks of Licking, our course took us through a 
dense forest, mostly of heavy beech timber. Grass and under vegeta- 
tion being scarce, we were compelled to travel slow to give our horses 
time to sustain themselves on the scanty nourishment the country 
afforded. Here we also found game scarce and hard to be procured. 
Our own fare was occasionally quite as scanty as that of our horses, 
being sometimes reduced to a bit of wild turkey broiled on the coals, 
and glad to get that; but as we had set out with a determination 
to breast with fortitude the hardships we might have to encounter, 
we were satisfied that it was no worse with us. We pursued our 
westwardly course until we struck Whetstone, one of the principal 
branches of the Scioto, some fifteen miles above its junction. 

Supposing ourselves to be on the main branch of the Scioto, and 
not wishing to go farther north, we turned south to Franklinton, on 
the next morning, which was, I think, the 22d of October. This was 
the first frosty morning we had seen during our travel. At Franklin- 
ton we found a considerable number of log cabins, most of which had 
recently been put up, and were without chinking, daubing or doors. 
Doorways were however cut out, and blankets hung up in them to 
supply the place of doors. Here we refreshed ourselves and horses, be- 
ing very kindly treated. We spent a day or two in looking round that 
section of country, and then proceeded by slow marches, exploring 
both sides of the river,down south to Chillicothe, finding a cabin 
every six, eight or ten miles. 

At Chillicothe we spent a few days, and then explored the valley 
to the Ohio. No town—no commerce—no steam-boats—were then 
to be seen. The sameness of the prospect was broken only by the 
flight of a few wild-fowl, and once in two or three days a poor little 
Kentuck family boat would float silently by. From thence by way 
of the Scioto saltworks and Little Kanawha we went home; having 
every where, with but one exception, received that kind of hospitali- 
ty known only among pioneers. At another time I will prepare a 
narrative of a second trip, together with what I know about camp 
Charlotte, colonel Lewis, and the place where Logan delivered his 
celebrated speech. Very respectfully yours, 


Indian Creek Farm, near Chillicothe, Ie Yoick 


February 5th, 1842, 
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GAMPUS MARRPIUS, IBY 1791. 


